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** BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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CHESTER, THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


MASTER TURNSTILE’S COMMISSION. 


CHAPTER I. 


Few local antiquaries could now trace the site of the 
Blue Posts among the modern buildings of Bridge 
Street, in the city of Chester ; yet the house so named 
was an inn of high repute in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and the special resort of all dis- 
tinguished travellers whose business required them 
to cross the Irish Sea. Liverpool was then but a 
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fishing village, Holyhead was a mero hamlet, and 
the passage from it to the Irish coast, though short, 
was dangerous, on account of the Stack-rock, on 
which no lighthouse had yet been built. Bristol had 
monopolised the trade with Ireland for ages before, 
and traders for the most part went and came that 
way ; but travellers of higher degree who did business 
between the Court of London and the Irish capital, 
the noble official with his numerous retinue, the 
church dignitary with his no less ample following, 
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and the royal messenger with his important des- 
patches, all preferred the select route of Chester, and 
chose to put up at the Blue Posts. The house was 
famous for good wine, good pasties, and good quar- 
ters for man and horse,—a union of advantages not 
to be met with at every inn of the period; and as its 
guests were often obliged to remain for a consider- 
able time while their ship waited for a fair wind or a 
spring tide whereby to get safely over the sand- 
banks and shoals which blocked the estuary of the 
Dee, the Blue Posts was a prosperous establishment, 
particularly in the year 1558, when its landlord was 
known to his contemporaries as Master Giles Jackson, 
and its landlady as Dame Rosanna, his second wife. 

Giles was a good-humoured, comfortable-looking 
man of advanced middle-age and fast growing grey, 
but still hale and active. Civil of speech, just in his 
dealings, naturally disposed to live and let live, in an 
age when the maxim was little understood and less 
acted on, with no strong convictions on any subject, 
and a great regard for his worldly well-being, Giles 
had contrived to keep clear of the troubles, and pros- 
per through all the changes, of his time. When the 
preachers of the Reformation set forth the new doc- 
trines and denounced the old abuses in the city 
churches or at the market cross, Giles supposed they 
must be in the right, since King Henry and the 
nobles favoured them. "When the monasteries were 
suppressed, Giles thought the land would do very 
well without the friars and their everlasting begging. 
When King Edward’s Service-book was read in 
the churches, Giles was sure it must be good, as so 
many bishops had a hand in it; and when Queen 
Mary restored the monks and the mass, and the re- 
port of the executions in Smithfield smote the heart 
of the nation with horror, Giles went to hear the 
mass sung and the monks preach against heresy, and 
never spoke of public affairs if he could help it. 

Dame Rosanna was full twenty years younger than 
her husband, but the marriage which made her mis- 
tress of the Blue Posts was thought a generous act 
on the part of the childless widower, as Giles chanced 
to be, for she was an orphan girl without portion or 
friends, and of humble and alien parentage. Her 
father was a poor Irish emigrant who came with his 
wife and child to better his fortunes in England, as 
poor men from his country did even in those remote 
times. He had found employment and settled in 
Chester, where his daughter grew up, and the small 
family lived happily, till in one of those visitations of 
the plague to which the city, in common with all the 
towns of Europe, was then subject, the father and 
mother were at once cut off, and Rosanna was left 
young, poor, and friendless in the strange land. 
Master Jackson had occasionally employed her father. 
He knew the family to be of honest repute, and he 
saw that the daughter was fair of face and discreet 
in conduct. More than two years before he had to 
lament the wife of his youth called away from the 
home which her death made solitary to him; and 
notwithstanding the disparity of their years and 
fortunes, the landlord of the Blue Posts wooed and 
won the poor emigrant’s orphan for his second bride. 
The match did not please his friends and relatives, 
but Giles had never occasion to regret it, and in pro- 
cess of time the wise and kindly character of the 
young wife overcame their prejudices. 

Rosanna was attached to her mature husband by 
gratitude as well as affection. Besides the rare 


beauty which at first caught his eye, nature had 





endowed her with the ready wit of her country, and 
the sound sense which does not always accompany it ; 
and these, making up for the want of early oppor- 
tunities, enabled her to discharge the duties of her 
better position in a manner which brought respect to 
herself and credit to the house she managed. Giles, 
though generally inclined to regard her as a girl, if 
not a child, on account of the difference in their 
years, could rely with perfect confidence on the pru- 
dence and discretion of his young wife. 

It was not only the high-flown flattery and over- 
bold attentions of the gay gallants, who toasted her 
as the rose of Chester and the pearl of the Dee, that 
the mistress of the Blue Posts had to guard against; 
there were darker and more direct dangers to be 
dreaded in those days of civil and ecclesiastical 
tyranny. <A rehearsing gossip or a prying guest 
might convey to the agents of the Lord Governor, or 
the Lord Bishop, intelligence of anything said or done 
at the much-frequented inn which could be construed 
to savour of treason or heresy, and Rosanna hada 
personal risk to run in case of suspicion or inquiry. 

Her family, a humble branch of the once power- 
ful sept of O’Moore, which settled in the county 
Dublin and became English in speech and habit, 
were among the few native Irish who embraced the 
doctrines of the Reformation. Those doctrines came 
through the invading race to a people who, at the 
time, had cause enough to say, ban any good thing 
come out of England?” And thus the hatred of the 
foreign oppressor strengthened and perpetuated the 
hold of Rome upon them, which even to modern 
times has proved the heaviest misfortune of the land. 
Some of the Irish, nevertheless, either having better 
opportunities of information or less cause for preju- 
dice, did accept the new light, and Rosanna’s grand- 
father was one of them. Being intended for a priest, 
he had an education superior to that of his class, and 
taught the rare art of reading to his son, who held 
fast his faith through emigration and obscurity, and 
bequeathed it to his own daughter, together with a 
copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew, which he, in his 
turn, had taught Rosanna to read. 

Master Jackson was aware of all this when ho 
married her. There was no danger then in the pro- 
fession of Protestantism or the possession of a 
Gospel. Men looked forward to a long reign for the 
young and good King Edward; but some months 
after, when Queen Mary ascended the throne, and 
the fires began to blaze in Smithfield, Rosanna’s 
book, as he ealled it, was saved from the fire on his 
own hearth only by her solemn promise to hide it 
away where no human eye should see it, and never 
by word or deed to involve him or his house in the 
slightest suspicion of harbouring a heretic. Rosanna 
would have kept her promise under any circum- 
stances; she was naturally of a faithful spirit, and 
had learned from her poor parents the love and 
practice of truth, but there were besides strong and 
terrible reasons for keeping as well as for making 
the vow. 

Less worldly-minded, and more given to serious 
thought than her husband, she regarded religion as 
a subject of personal and vital concern, not to be 
cast aside or changed at the command of power or 
the suggestion of interest. Her belief in the distin- 
guishing doctrines of Protestantism was sincere and 
intelligent, for she had learned to read and under- 
stand the Gospel; but when she heard of learned 
bishops and pious laymen, noble ladies and women 
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as humbly born as herself, being committed to the 
flames for holding the faith and practising the form 
of worship in which she had been brought up, terror 
took hold on poor Rosanna’s heart. ‘I have not 
the courage of a martyr,” she said to herself; ‘‘ why 
should I venture on a trial beyond my strength, and 
bring trouble and vexation on the generous man who 
took me out of friendless poverty? Surely it is wiser 
for me to keep silent and secret, and wait for better 
times, if it is the Lord’s will I should ever see the 
like.” So the promise was made and kept, to the 
great satisfaction of Master Giles, and the Blue Posts 
continued to entertain travellers and ring with the 
news of the day, without a shadow of suspicion being 
attached to it by the temporal or spiritual authorities 
of Chester. 

The news of that day was little pleasure for Dame 
Jackson to hear, and little for any honest Christian 
people throughout the realm, but from it she learned 
one fact over which her kindly heart rejoiced in 
secret, and that was that her native country had 
become a place of refuge for those who were perse- 
cuted for conscience’ sake. The English territory—or, 
as it was termed, Pale—in Ireland at the period of 
our tale extended little farther than the province of 
Leinster. Frequent wars with the native race, and 
equally frequent disputes between the resident no- 
bility and the men in office, made the administration 
of laws in general rather uncertain, and changes in 
the statute-book of England were slow in reaching 
that outlying corner of her dominion. The Reforma- 
tion nad been allowed to take root and flourish there 
in the preceding reigns of Henry and Edward, and 
since the accession of Queen Mary she and her 
Romish advisers had found so much congenial work 
to do at home, that the Pale was entirely left to the 
Lord Deputy and his council, who constituted the 
provincial government, and were not for the time 
being of a persecuting spirit. There was rest and 
peace for honest, pious Protestants on the banks of 
the Liffey and the Barrow, and from every town and 
county of England men, and even families, who knew 
themselves to stand most in peril, were flying to the 
coasts of the Irish Sea, and taking ship from every 
haven where a barque could be found or a passage 
made. Hundreds thus escaped the searchers after 
heretics, and found safety in hamlets among the 
Wicklow hills, or in villages scattered along the 
shores of Dublin Bay. 

Rosanna well remembered one of the latter, her 
own birthplace ; though she left it early, her relations 
were still there. It pleased her to think of them 
receiving the exiles for faith and truth into their poor 
homes and into the rustic chapel which they had built 
for themselves, while mass was yet sung in all the 
parish churches of the Pale, and at times a sigh 
would rise for her own lost share in the peace and 
freedom of their quict lives. 

She was thinking of that one autumn morning in 
the midst of her well-stored buttery when her hus- 
band stepped in with a flurried and important look, 
and carefully closed the door. 

“Rosanna,” he said, in a half-whisper, ‘‘I have 
got sure intelligence from my cousin, the governor’s 
post, that Master Thomas Turnstile comes here this 
evening on his way to Dublin, where, it is thought, 
he hath some weighty business to manage, or is pre- 
ferred to some high office. He travels in state, with 
pages and men-at-arms—maybe to show the good 
folks of Chester that he is no longer the poor 
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scrivener’s son who was born in Goosequill Alloy, 
but a man of great afiairs. Oh, dear me! how 
some men get up in the world! At any rate, he 
comes here, and it behoves us to show him reverence, 
and make him welcome with the best of good cheer 
and the choicest of our furnishings, for all men say 
that he is high in favour with the lords who are most 
in the Queen’s counsel, and hath had public speech 
of the Archbishop Bonner. The tapestried chamber 
must be prepared for his reception; the table must 
be laid with our finest damask, not forgetting the 
silver sconces hung above with wax candles, and the 
silver cups and flagons for wine, as they were set 
when the Lord Deputy of Ireland supped at our 
house on the feast of St. Andrew, in the year of 
Queen Mary’s happy accession. As for the pasties, 
the roasts, and the confections, there is no woman in 
¢ngland can manage them better than thyself, 
Rosanna, and I will look to the matters of drink. 
Ah! that will be no light business, for my cousin 
hath told me that the bishop’s chaplain, Dr. 
Feathernest, means to come here, as it were by 
chance, and meet with Master Turnstile, of whom 
he hath an ancient acquaintance, and means more- 
over to be at large expense, treating him to the best 
wine, that he may discover from him—it is doubtless 
by the Lord Bishop’s direction—on what business he 
is bound, and also some court secrets which Master 
Turnstile is supposed to know, touching the corona- 
tion of King Philip as sovereign lord of England, 
and the speedy execution of the Princess Elizabeth. 
Master Turnstile hath a mighty affection for good 
wine, especially when the reckoning comes out of 
another man’s purse. My cousin thinks the chaplain 
will pump him to the bottom, for he is an open letter 
in his cups; therefore, my good wife, thou and I 
must needs do the serving of the table ourselves ; 
thou knowest what the tongues of maids or men 
might do for us and our house if they spread abroad 
what may chance to pass this evening in the tapes- 
tried chamber.” 

‘‘T would that anybody but Master Turnstile were 
coming to sup there,” said Rosanna ; ‘it is such con- 
scienceless preferment-seekers as he that help and 
encourage rulers in their high-handed wickedness 
and oppression of honest people.” 

‘‘ Peace, peace,” interrupted Giles, ‘it is not our 
business to rail against promoted men, much less 
against rulers and their doings; we will find it work 
enough to keep ourselves and our property safe in 
such times as these. I warn thee, wife, to give no 
cause of offence to Master ‘Turnstile, and see that no 
servant of ours gets a chance of retailing the discourse 
between him and the chaplain, for the like would 
make him our enemy for life.” 

‘Fear nothing of the kind from me, husband,” 
said Rosanna, in her accustomed mild and gentle 
tone; ‘“‘though I spoke my mind, it was to thyself 
only. Be assured 1 will keep my promise on this as 
on all other occasions, and fail in nothing needful for 
the safety and honour of our house.” 

“Spoken like a wise and prudent woman as thou 
art, my dear Rosanna,” and Giles clapped her on the 
back by way of encouragement. ‘‘ Thou wilt remem- 
ber all that I have said concerning the setting and 
the serving of the table; but 1 must go now to see 
that we have enough of the best canary and the 
strongest ale in hand, and also to provide a pack of 
new cards fit for Master Turnstile and the chaplain 
to play if they list.” 
z2 
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OUR IRON ROADS. 


I.—THE OLD AND NEW SYSTEM COMPARED 


A HUNDRED years ago a journey from London 

to York would have been deemed as great an 
undertaking as a trip now is from London across the 
Atlantic to New York. Nowadays even the most 
timid venture on a long railway journey, but are 
often quite unaware of the enormous speed at which 
they are being carried along. ‘To be present at some 
country station when an express train is passing 
is sufficient to startle even an accustomed traveller; 
but the comfort and ease of railway travelling are 
now so great, that the passenger hardly realises 
the fact that the carriage in which he sits is moving 
along at the rate of fifty miles an hour. In con- 
nection with the old system, the difficulties to be 
contended with were various and numerous, to say 
nothing of having to experience occasionally the 
uncomfortable sensation of an encounter with Dick 
Turpin, or a representative of his class, demanding 
‘your money or your life.” It was no unusual thing 
for the highways, for long distances, to be barely 
wide enough for one carriage only to pass, and the 
mud was often some feet deep, even in summer time. 
Mr. Arthur Young, who travelled through Lancashire 
in 1770, in giving an account of his journey, says :— 
‘Let me caution all travellers who may propose to 
travel through this terrible country, for a thousand to 
one they break their necks or limbs by overthrows or 
breakings down. They will here meet with ruts 
which I actually measured four feet deep, only from 
a wet summer.” An upset occasionally introduced 
itself, to the terrible discomfort and alarm of the 
passengers. The great expense and slowness of tra- 
velling were also great impediments in the way of 
would-be travellers. For example, the mail fares 
from London to Birmingham were 50s. each passen- 
ger inside, and 35s. each outside. By the ordinary 
coach, 45s. inside, and 30s. outside, exclusive of fees 
to coachmen and guards, averaging from 5s. to 7s. 6d. 
Compared with these charges, the first-class railway 
fare is 20s., and the second-class 15s. By an express 
train the journey may be accomplished in three hours, 
whereas the time occupied on the road by the fastest 
coaches was the whole of one day or night. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, we of the present day can 
quite conceive that there was a certain charm about 
travelling by coach; for while there were ‘‘ perils 
of the road,” these were usually outnumbered by 
the pleasures. Many of our time can recall with 
lively interest the delights of the old coach times, 
so closely associated with what we have learned to 
call ‘‘the good old days.’”? Memories are no doubt 
still fresh in many minds of the pleasant hours they 
spent on the box chatting with the burly coachman, 
who sat well protected in the worst of weather 
by rugs and coats not a few; he knew almost 
every man and horse he met, and was generally in 
possession of all the news of the country round. 
Who has not read with intense pleasure the charm- 
ing story in ‘“‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” of Tom’s 
journey by the Tally-ho from the Peacock Inn, 
Islington, to Rugby, and has not felt a desire for the 
opportunity of‘undertaking such a trip, notwithstand- 





ing the existence of express railway trains which 
accomplish the journey in about two hours? 

Although the railway system has been in exist- 
ence such a few years comparatively, the ease with 
which we are enabled to travel is so great, and the 
expense so small, that it has come to be looked upon 
as little more than commonplace. If, however, our 
ancestors could have been presented with a prophetic 
history foretelling the wonders of the nineteenth 
century, perhaps nothing would have more sur- 
prised them than our extraordinary facilities for 
travelling. Indeed, it seems, on consideration, no 
less than a wonder to the most thoughtful and 
observant amongst us that a work so great could 
have been carried out and brought to its present 
state in such a short time. 


II.— ORIGIN, COMMENCEMENT, OPPOSITION, DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


The story of the commencement of the railway 
system, the opposition to its extension, and its sub- 
sequent rapid development, has so often been told, 
both in books and periodicals, that it is only necessary 
to allude in passing to some of the most important 
features connected with this portion of the subject. 

Soon after the dawn of the nineteenth century it 
was found that the existing means for the conveyance 
of passengers and merchandise were not equal to the 
requirements of the times. Tram-roads were estab- 
lished in a few districts, but, as these were few and 
far between, their benefit was very little felt. When 
it is stated that goods had been conveyed from New 
York to Liverpool in less time than from Liverpool 
to Manchester, it will be seen how needful it was 
that a great reform should be brought about. More- 
over, the rates of carriage demanded were most 
exorbitant. 

Many proposals were made by eminent men as to 
the best means to be adopted. As early as 1780 an 
engine was invented by Mr. Murdock, respecting 
which an amusing incident is recorded. One dark 
night in the year 1784, the venerable clergyman of 
Redruth was taking a walk in a secluded lane, when 
he heard a most unearthly noise, and to his horror 
beheld approaching him an indescribable creature of 
legs, arms, and wheels, whose body seemed to be 
glowing with internal fires. His cries for help 
brought to his assistance Mr. Murdock, the owner of 
the engine, who explained that instead of what he 
saw being a messenger of the evil one, it was a 
runaway locomotive. The idea that steam should be 
the new power to be employed was looked upon as 
monstrous, and it was some years before any decided 
steps toward improvement were taken. In 1820 Mr. 
Gray published a work in which he propounded a 
general iron railway, or land steam conveyance, but 
he was denounced as an incorrigible visionary, and 
died ‘‘ steeped to the lips in poverty.” 

After a vast amount of agitation at length the 
crisis came, and in the autumn of 1825 the Stockton 
and Darlington line was opened. This succeeded so 
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OUR IRON ROADS. 


well that it was proposed to construct a line from Man- 
chester to Liverpool. The scheme was strenuously op- 
posed, and owing to the opposition manifested by the 
farmers and keepers of Lords Derby and Sefton, the 
survey of the intended line could only be carried out 
with the greatest difficulty. After buying off oppo- 
sition, and dealing with it in sundry other ways, the 
line was constructed and opened in 1830. As is well 
known, the first engine used on this line was the 
“Rocket,” by George Stephenson, which is now 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum. The 
first year after the opening of the Manchester and 
Liverpool line, 500,000 passengers were conveyed. 
The success of this railway far exceeded the expec- 
tation of the most sanguine, and it was soon resolved 
that other lines should be made. The extension of 
the system was carried on in the face of the most 
surprising opposition, both on the part of eminent 
engineers as well as the public press. Pamphlets 
were written in which it was stated that railways 
would prevent cows grazing and hens laying. The 
poisoned air from the locomotive would kill the birds 
as they flew over the trains, and render the preserva- 
tion of pheasants and foxes no longer possible. House- 
holders along the projected line were told that their 
houses would be burnt up by the fire from the en- 
gines. Travelling by railway would be highly dan- 
gerous, country inns would be ruined, and boilers 
would burst and blow the passengers to atoms. 
These and many similar extravagant predictions 
were made use of; but the history of the opposi- 
tion to railways has so often been given in publica- 
tions of different kinds, that it is hardly necessary 
to say more on the subject than to give the follow- 
ing extract from the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” as show- 
ing the spirit of opposition which then existed. 
This Review said: ‘As to those persons who speculate 
on making railways general throughout the kingdom, 
we deem them and their visionary schemes unworthy 
of notice.” With regard to a scheme for laying 
down a railway between the Metropolis and Wool- 
wich, upon which it was considered that twice the 
velocity of the coaches might be attained, the same 
paper remarked, ‘‘We should as soon expect the 
people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired 
off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust 
themselves to the mercy of such a machine going at 
such a rate.” 

The opposition thus manifested had not the effect 
of deterring to any considerable extent the develop- 
ment of our railways, for the report of the Board of 
Trade for 1843 gave the number of passengers for 
that year as 24,000,000. In 1849 we had 6031 miles 
of line, the passengers numbered 63,843,539, and 
the receipts amounted to £11,806,498. In 1869, 
twenty years after, 15,145 miles were in existence, 
the number of passengers reached 305,764,285, and 
the total income £41,075,321. At the present time 
there are more than 15,500 miles in daily use in 
Great Britain, representing a capital exceeding 
£500,000,000, and in the working of which from 
250,000 to 300,000 persons are employed. 


III. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAYS—GREAT UNDERTAKINGS. 


The commencement of a railway is an undertaking 
of no ordinary magnitude, and is always looked upon 
with much interest. After it has been decided to 
construct a line in a certain district, steps are taken, 
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if it is intended to form a new company, to secure a 
sufficient number of shareholders to‘ carry out the 
project. Directors are then selected, and after 
some preliminary meetings of the proprietors and 
the sanction of Parliament has been obtained to the 
scheme, a secretary, engineer, and other officers are 
appointed. The route the line is to take has then to 
be surveyed and levelled, duties which have to be 
performed with the utmost precision, and in the 
carrying out of which great difficulties often present 
themselves. It is stated that when Mr. R. Stephen- 
son was determining the route of the London and 
Birmingham Railway, he walked over the interven- 
ing districts no less than twenty times. When the 
surveying and levelling have been completed the 
engineer is enabled to prepare his calculations for 
the intended railway, one of the most important 
points being to see that the various gradients are 
most judiciously arranged. Another great object in 
the formation of the lines, is to have just enough 
earthworks to remove from the cuttings as will form 
the embankments, and just sufficient embankment 
to use up the material from the cuttings. Great 
engineering skill is absolutely necessary in all de- 
partments of the undertaking, especially with regard 
to the making of the tunnels, and the work has to be 
carried out in the most systematic manner possible. 
Finally, the construction of the lines, and the build- 
ing of stations, etc., are undertaken by contractors, 
and the work is commenced in real earnest. 

As might be expected, much annoyance is in many 
cases felt by the owners of land through which the 
railway is to pass, and exorbitant demands have often 
been made for compensation. The following may be 
taken as a good illustration. In the making of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, the directors of 
the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum made a claim for 
£44,000. Before the trial the claim was reduced to 
£10,000. The jury awarded £873, about two per 
cent. of the demand. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, which have to be 
contended with in the making of railways, they have 
now been constructed in districts which were con- 
sidered by eminent engineers some years ago to be 
impregnable to the system. There are places in some 
parts of Scotland 120 miles from a railway, but while 
the difficulties to be overcome appear almost in- 
surmountable, and although the expense incurred 
would be enormous, there are grounds for anticipat- 
ing that, in the course of time, railways will pene- 
trate some of the most mountainous districts of that 
part of the country. The Midland Company’s line, 
which now runs from Rowsley, through Bakewell, to 
Buxton and Manchester, was an undertaking of con- 
siderable magnitude. For some years the idea of a 
railway ever existing in the neighbourhood was given 
up as hopeless. The work was, however, at length 
attempted and successfully carried out. Those who 
have travelled on this line can testify, not only to 
the splendid scenery through which the railway 
passes, but also to the difficulties which had to 
be contended with, from the number and length 
of the tunnels, the deep cuttings, high embank- 
ments, and viaducts which had to be constructed. 
Similar difficulties have been experienced in other 
parts of the country; but we now find railways 
crossing immense valleys, scaling high mountains, 
and when an ascent is impracticable, as a road must 
be found somewhere, instead of a line being made 
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up the mountain a way is made through it. So 
stupendous have been the achievements in connec- 
tion with our iron roads, that at the present time it 
would seem that no obstacle can be a permanent 
barrier to the formation of a railway. The projected 
tunnel under the Severn in Gloucestershire, and the 
one proposed to be made under the English Channel, 
to connect France and England, indicate the nature 
of the undertakings we may look for in the future. 
Mr. Gladstone, speaking at the banquet of the Civil 
Engineers in May, 1872, said: ‘‘ You have already 
covered the civilised portion of the world, and you 
are rapidly piercing the uncivilised. ‘The cataracts 
of the Nile are no longer secure. I believe the next 
step will be a railway across the desert of Africa. 
Underground, as well as above, you will be com- 
pelled to employ yourselves, and when you have 
dealt sufficiently with the bowels of the earth, there 
will remain to you the regions of the air.” 

The Thames Tunnel and the Metropolitan lines are 
too well known to need more than a reference. The 
Blisworth cutting was a great undertaking—upwards 
of a million cubic yards of earth had to be removed. 
Three thousand barrels of gunpowder were used 
in blasting, and the cost of the work was £250,000. 
Among the most remarkable tunnels may be men- 
tioned the Kilsby Tunnel, near Crick. This is 14 miles 
in length, and cost £125 per yard. The Box Tunnel, 
between Bath and Chippenham, is 1} miles long: 
about 130 tons of gunpowder, and 130 tons of candles, 
were consumed in blasting and lighting, and 1,100 
men and 250 horses were constantly engaged. ‘The 
time occupied in making it was two and a half 
years. One of the longest tunnels which has yet 
been made in Great Britain is on the Sheffield and 
Manchester Railway. ‘Chis is more than three miles in 
length. It was in progress about six years, and as 
many as 1,500 men were employed at one time in its 
formation. One of the most remarkable viaducts is 
on the London and South-Western Railway, the 
whole of the distance from Nine Elms to Waterloo, 
about two miles, being thus constructed. The viaduct 
across the valley of the Dee, in the Vale of Llangollen, 
is a wonderful structure. Its greatest height is 
150 feet above the level of the river, and its length 
about one-third ofa mile. It is supported by nineteen 
arches, and nearly the whole of the building is com- 
posed of beautiful stone. The number of bridges on 
some lines is very surprising. On the London and 
Birmingham line there are no less than 160 bridges 
over, and 110 under the railway. The longest bridge 
which has hitherto been attempted is now being con- 
structed across the Firth of ‘Tay. When completed, 
its total length will be 10,321 feet—nearly two miles 
—and it will consist of 90 piers and 80 spans. The 
total cost is estimated at £217,000, and it is anti- 
cipated that the work will be finished in the year 
1874. 

The Britannia Tubular Bridge, uniting the shores 
of North Wales and the Isle of Anglesea, is one of 
the most gigantic structures of modern times. It has 
been described as ‘‘ an iron tube hung across an arm 
of the sea.” The iron tunnel is supported on three 
piers, two on the Carnarvon and Anglesea shores, 
and one on the ruck in the centre of the straits, with 
massive piers on each side. Nothing less than a 
sight of this bridge is sufficient to create an adequate 
idea of its height and dimensions. The total length 
of the tube is 1,000 yards, and the greatest height 
of the bridge above high-water mark is 240 fect, 
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more than two-thirds the height of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral. 

Mont Cenis Tunnel, the length of which is eight 
miles all but eighty-five feet, a description of 
which has already appeared in the pages of the 
‘* Leisure Hour,” is another of the most extensive, 
expensive, and difficult undertakings ever attempted 
in connection with railways. The total cost of this 
vast work amounted to 65,000,000 francs, or more 
than two million five hundred thousand pounds, 
It may be mentioned that arrangements have 
recently been made for a daily express to leave Rome 
for Paris and vice versd, to pass through this tunnel, 
and a passenger is thus enabled to make the journey 
in about forty-eight hours. As the result of this 
arrangement a journey from London to Florence can 
now be accomplished in forty-eight hours, and to 
Rome in fifty-eight hours. 


IV.—NOTED MEN. 


Among the men whose names will ever be asso- 
ciated with the history of our railways, those 
of George Stephenson, Robert Stephenson, and 
George Hudson will not be the least prominent. 
There are many others who are justly entitled to 
honourable mention, such as Mr. Gray, to whom 
reference has already been made; the services of 
Pease, Brunel, Rastrick, Barlow, Brassey, Sir 
Morton Peto, and others, will be familiar to readers. 

While it is not necessary to fully reiterate here 
what has been so frequently and fully told else- 
where of the lives of our great engineers, it would 
seem that a popular account of our iron roads, 
however brief, would not be complete without some 
mention of these pioneers of the railway system. 
The biography of such men may be read again and 
again with interest and profit. 

George Stephenson was the son of a colliery work- 
man, and as soon as he was able to work he went to 
plough. He was afterwards engaged at a colliery at 
twopence per day; he was then so young that he 
often hid himself when the overlooker passed, for 
fear he might be considered too little to earn his 
wages. When in his teens he worked as a fireman 
at the Mid Mill Winnin, near Newcastle, where he 
remained two years, his wages being one shilling a 
day. When the pit at Mid Mill was closed, George 
was sent to work a pumping-engine near Throck- 
morton. While here his wages were raised to twelve 
shillings per week, when he said he was a man for 
life. From the time George was appointed fireman 
he applied himself so assiduously and successfully to 
the study of the engine—taking the machine to 
pieces whenever he had an opportunity, for the pur- 
pose of understanding its various parts—that he soon 
acquired a practical knowledge of its construction, 
and very seldom needed to call to his aid the engi- 
neer of the colliery. Some years after, so decided 
was his ability, that Lord Ravensworth supplied 
him with money to make a locomotive. He was 
subsequently engineer of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway. He afterwards became a manu- 
facturer of locomotives, a railway contractor, and 
a great colliery owner. It is recorded of him that in 
reply to a lady he said, ‘‘ Why, madam, they used to 
call me George Stephenson; I am now George 
Stephenson, Esquire, of Tapton House, near Chester- 
field. I have dined with princes and princesses, and 
I have dined off a red herring in a hedge bottom.” 
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Stephenson’s son Robert commenced his appren- 
ticeship under his father, who had established an 
engine manufactory at Newcastle. He attained to 
great eminence as a railway engineer, and the con- 
struction of many important and extensive works, 
both in England and on the continent, was carried 
on under his superintendence. Among the many 
important undertakings which were conducted by 
him, the High Level Bridge over the Tyne at New- 
castle, and the Britannia and Conway Tubular 
Bridges, are of the first rank. 

George Hudson, who at one time was called the 
‘Railway King,” served his apprenticeship at York 
as a draper, and subsequently carried on business 
with great success. He made a large fortune by suc- 
cessful railway speculations, and rose to great influ- 
ence. He was appointed chairman of the North 
Midland Railway Company, and held various other 
offices for which he was qualified by his great 
capacity for business. The electors of Sunderland 
sent him to Parliament, where he was regarded as 
an oracle. His speculations were often so extensive 
that it is said he made £100,000 in one day. The 
popular enthusiasm presently cooled, the tables were 
turned, and Hudson’s popularity was materially 
lessened. For a short time he lived on the continent 
in very reduced circumstances. As is well known, 
he afterwards returned to England, a number of his 
friends having presented him with a comfortable 
annuity; he had, however, been in possession of this 
but a short time before he died. 

It is not without interest to note the marked dif- 
ference between the two Georges—Stephenson and 
Hudson—the one a hardworking, persevering, and 
clever man, the other a bold and large speculator, at 
the same time clever and far-seeing withal. In com- 
paring the career of these two men, the old adage, 
‘Slow and sure wins the race,” may be said to have 
been truly exemplified. Stephenson’s progress was 
one of gradual advancement to permanent honour 
and success, while that of Hudson was a fitful series 
of bold master-strokes. 

There are many eminent men of the present day 
who have exhibited wonderful capabilities both in 
connection with the management and construction of 
railways, men perhaps no less celebrated than those 
already alluded to; for while to the Stephensons, 
and to like men of their day, the inauguration of the 
great railway system may be said to be mainly due, 
to the railway managers and engineers of the present 
time we owe the rapid development of the system, 
and the high state of perfection in every department 
of its working, which has been attained in such a 
comparatively short period. 


V.—CONTRAOTORS AND NAVVIES. 


The work of constructing railways is generally 
carried on by contractors under the supervision of 
the company’s engineer. If the undertaking is an 
extensive one, the chief contractors sub-let the work 
toa number of smaller speculators, and these sub- 
contractors engage gangs of navvies to carry out the 
work under their immediate superintendence. One 
of the most successful contractors of our time, and 
one, too, who paid great attention to the moral and 
physical welfare of the men he employed, was Mr. 
T. Brassey, a sketch of whose life recently appeared 
In these pages. He ean with truth be called the 
king of railway contractors, and there are very many 
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who will never forget the kindness and consideration 
he invariably manifested. Among the other great 
railway contractors who deserve honourable men- 
tion, the name of Sir Morton Peto stands forth 
in distinguished prominence, he being especially 
noted for his endeavours to promote in every respect 
the welfare of his workmen. 

Some reference to the class of men by whom the 
hard work in connection with the construction of our 
railways has been accomplished may be of interest. 
The ‘“‘navvies” of this country are celebrated for 
their great power and hardihood of body, great 
endurance, and courage. Numerous illustrations 
might be given of these characteristics, but one will 
suffice. In the making of a deep cutting, a waggon 
loaded with stone, and on which a number of men 
were riding, was thrown off the rails, an accident 
which resulted in severe injury to several of the men. 
One strong fellow scrambled out from the heap, and, 
feeling his arm, said to his comrades, ‘It’s broke, I 
maun go home,” and he walked off to his dwelling, 
which was six miles distant, supporting the broken 
limb with the sound one. For many years the moral 
condition of these men was even lower than it is 
now, and every species of depravity was fostered 
from the circumstances in which they were placed. 
Their residences often consisted of rude hovels, as 
many as twelve to fifteen existing in one hut con- 
taining two compartments. At one time, too, the 
truck system in the payment of wages was very 
much practised. Contractors have been known to 
undertake work on terms which could not possibly 
pay so far as the work itself was concerned, but 

ave succeeded in realising thousands of pounds by 
the truck of beer and the commonest articles of food. 
During the construction of many of the Irish lines 
great hardships were inflicted on the men by paying 
them by monthly bills, payable three or four weeks 
after date; and these were subject to discount before 
the money could be obtained. 

Some of the well.known characters become pos- 
sessed of nicknames, often of the most extraordinary 
kind, and to which they become so accustomed, that 
were some of them asked their proper names, they 
would be somewhat at aloss to give them. Notwith- 
standing the fact that, as a rule, these men are 80 
rough and uncultivated, there exists among many of 
those who generally accompany each other from one 
part of the country to another much brotherly feeling 
and good nature. For the most part the manage- 
ment of large bodies of such men can be no easy 
task; but while there are many hardened characters 
who can be ruled neither by love nor fear, respect 
and obedience can be commanded if 4 little tact, a 
bold demeanour, connected with kind manner, be 
displayed in dealing with them. It is sufficient here 
merely to refer to the successful efforts of Miss Marsh 
and others for their moral and spiritual benefit. 

Great efforts have been and still are made to im- 
prove the position of these men. A notable instance 
of this exists in connection with the large number of 
hands now employed by the Midland Company in the 
making of their new line from Settle to Carlisle. 
Much attention has been paid to the erection of 
proper and comfortable dwelling-places, reading- 
rooms have been established, a supply of newspapers 
is regularly forwarded by one of the directors, and 
endeavours have been made in many other ways to 
minister to their moral and physical necessities. 

J.P 
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THE HISTORY OF LABOURERS AND LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 


BY S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S, 


IX.— MANUFACTURES. 


EE analysing the ingredients of England’s great- 
ness, we discover that a large portion consists in 
its manufacturing industry. ‘This too, has been the 
creation, in great part, of the workmen themselves, 
not only by their skill and industry as artisans, but 
by their genius and perseverance as inventors. Watt 
was a watchmaker at Glasgow; Kay, a weaver at 
Bury ; Hargreave, a carpenter; Arkwright, a barber ; 
and Crompton, a poor workman; and these five made 
England the manufactory for the world. Yet all 
were not only born in adversity, but for it; and all 
were persecuted, opposed, and plundered by the very 
class which their discoveries relieved and elevated. 
In glancing at the growth of this wondrous deve- 
lopment we must again plunge into medizeval times. 
Fond antiquarians profess to trace back the woollen 
manufacture of our country to the days of the 
Romans. However this may have been, we get no 
news of it during the stormy period of the Norman 
kings. But after peace was established, it soon 
made its appearance in our midst. We must go 
back to our unwieldy statute-book to tell the tale. 

In the reign of King Edward trv, rise and progress 
is indieated by the excessive concern displayed con- 
cerning it by the legislature. No less than twenty- 
eight of the fifty-four Acts passed in this reign aré 
for the regulation of trade. They direct the mode 
of manufacture and sale for woolstaplers, elothiers,, 
silk-mercers, cordwainers, cobblers, fishmongers, ete. 
The anxiety of the legislators is more apparent than 
their wisdom, in the attempts they made by these 
laws to control and fix the fluctuating results of 
commercial enterprise. The State assumed as usual 
the patriarchal office. The Flemings came into 
England early in the twelfth century, and intro- 
duced the art of weaving cloth. This soon became 
an important industry; linen-weaving followed. 

Then came the incorporation of trades into guilds ; 
afterwards staples, ¢.e., places appointed for the sale 
of particular commodities, were established. The 
former were the precursor of trades unions, the latter 
of free trade. ‘Trade legislation of the most blun- 
dering sort abounds from the days of the Edwards 
downwards. The rise of skilled manufacturing in- 
dustry was dogged and obstructed by the same 
mischievous policy as that which was applied to 
agricultural labour. Take as an illustration a piece 
of ordinary legislation respecting the most popular 
of all the manufactures, the one styled “ the natural 
manufacture ’’—that of woollen. I refer to the use of 
the seed of the teazle-plarit in dressing cloth. The 
teazles were first used by the hand, then set in a 
board-frame, like a currycomb. Then some clever 
man fitted the frames round a cylinder, and applied 
the cloth to this as it revolved. This contrivance is 
called a gig-mill. In 1551 the use of gig-mills was 
altogether prohibited, on the mistaken ground of its 
tending to lessen work for workmen. Again, by the 
same statute no one was to buy wool save the person 
intending to use it; no clothier could keep more than 
one loom; and a number of restrictions were made 
fixing the length of cloth, and im particular the 
materials of manufacture. In 1482 the legislature 





prohibited the making of cloth caps by machinery ; 
and in 1571 it enacted that persons over six years 
of age should on Sundays and holidays wear caps 
of wool made in England, under a penalty of 3s. 4d. 
per day. In 1482 (22 Edward 1v) an Act of Par- 
liament provides that caps formerly “ faithfully 
made, wrought, and fulled by men’s strength, that 
is to say, with hands and feet, and thereby the 
makers of the same have honestly before this time 
gained their living, and kept many apprentices, ser- 
vants, and good houses, till now of late that, by 
subtle imagination, to the destruction of the labours 
and sustenance of many men, such hats, bonnets, 
and caps have been fulled and thicked in fulling 
mills, and in the said mills the said hats and caps be 
broken, and deceitfully wrought, and in no wise by 
the mean of any mill may be faithfully made, to the 
great damage of our sovereign lord the king, and of 
all his subjects, and to the final undoing of such, 
which be the makers of hats, caps, and bonnets.” 
The old mode of manufacture, ‘‘ by hands and feet,” 
is ordered to be continued, and a penalty of 40s. is 
imposed upon those who should set to sale any hats 
or caps produced by mechanical power. In 1463 
the women of London petitioned against the importa- 
tion of silk by the Lombards. They state that there 
were more than 1,000 women in the City of London 
practising or learning the trade. Yet there was 
progress in spite of all these obstacles and errors. 
ven whilst the labourers were rising for liberty, the 
artisan was agitating for short hours. The fullers 
of Lincoln in 1297 met and demanded exemption 
from labour on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 
The old manuals of the law administered by jus- 
tices of the peace have long chapters on offences con- 
nected with servitude. In the working manual of 
these laws, published in 1661, and entitled ‘‘ Justico 
Revived: being the whole Office of a Countrey Jus- 
tice,” are the following directions: One justice, under 
his hand and seal, may license labourers to go into 
other parishes than their own in hay and harvest 
time. One justice may compel any poor man’s child 
to be bound apprentice, and imprison them until 
willing. One justice may compel all able persons to 
labour by the day in harvest time, and imprison 
refusers in the stocks for two days and a night. 
Servant or master taking or giving more wages than 
thé law allows is punishable by imprisonment, the 
master for ten days, the servant for twenty-one days. 
Any ‘tunmarried able-bodied woman between twelve 
and forty may be compelled.to serve for such wages 
as the justice determines. No retainer for service for 
less than a year in the principal handicrafts to be 
valid. Any tradesman in the leading handicrafts 
may be compelled to serve. Any husbandman who 
shall get work out of his parish without a licence 
shall be imprisoned for twenty-one days and whipped. 
The number of packhorses and rates for carriage of 
goods were also regulated by law. But enough of 
these well-meant but ill-contrived laws. The pro- 
gress of the nation since the revolution of 1688 led 
to their systematic evasion. Piecework was largely 
adopted in all kinds of skilled labour, and the true 
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dignity of labour arose, founded on the realisation 
of individual responsibility. Mons. Nadaud, in his 
interesting work, ‘‘ Histoire des Classes Ouvrieres 
en Angleterre,’ recently published, attributes this 
to the effect of the Reformation :—‘“ Le travail aux 
piéces n’est aprés tout, que la consequence du prin- 
cipe individualité que la revolution religieuse avait 
introduit en Angleterre.” 

Industry during the reigns of the Tudors and 
Stuarts was much impeded by monopolies, ¢.¢., the 
usage by which the sovereign granted a patent for 
exclusive privileges in manufacturing or trading. 
This evil practice kept the raw materials, and in 
many instances the manufactured article, in the hands 
of the crown or its nominees, safe from competition, 
and therefore free from improvement. 

A curious chapter in the history of labour is that 
which relates to the ‘truck system.” As early 
as 1464 (Edward rv) an Act was passed to prevent 
the masters of the clothing trade from enforcing 
payment in ‘‘pins, girdles, and other unprofitable 
ware;”’ and as the evil continued, so did the legis- 
lation, but without much effect, until the recent 
stringent ‘‘ Truck Acts.” Even now the agricultural 
labourer in the West of England, behind all the 
world as usual (reminding one of the Spanish pro- 
verb, which says it is always the last monkey that 
is drowned in crossing a river), has to suffer daily all 
the horrors of Devonshire cider in lieu of daily wage, 
and often to put up with his master’s inferior corn 
as the week’s family supply. The field labourer is 
slow in improvement, there is little play for emulation 
in his occupation, though now far more than in the 
days of yore. The farmer is slow because experiment 
is costly and tedious. 

To recur to the subject of manufactures, we may 
say that since the invention of the spinning-jenny, 
the carding-machine, the water-frame, and the mule, 
cotton-spinning has ceased: to be a domestic occu- 
pation and become a manufacture. 

Those who effected this great result were unpa- 
tronised by the State, scorned by society, and cuffed, 
obstructed, and plundered by their own class. The 
inventions which were at first universally denounced 
because they must reduce the value of labour, have 
been the means of evoking skill and augmenting 
immensely the resources of the workman. Ignorance 
still prevailed in the legislature. In 1773 an Act 
of Parliament empowers the magistrates of the City 
of London to fix the wages of journeymen silk- 
weavers. The futile attempts of the legislature 
were the bad models of the early efforts of the 
trade-unions, which attempted the same task,—to 
limit the number of workmen to be employed, the 
number of apprentices, and the class and quantity of 
work to be done, and to obstruct the introduction of 
machinery. The latter have been as unsuccessful in 
this attempt as were the former. Although protec- 
tion always dies hard, yet all such artificial restric- 
tions must, in the nature of things, eventually fail ; 
they only occasion annoyance and misery whilst they 
last. The rate of wages does not depend on the 
Tules either of workmen or masters, but on the 
demand for the articles produced. 

The riots against machinery were more in the 
nature of popular tumults than unions. They have 
occurred periodically during the last 150 years, 
whenever the introduction of any machine took place 
in a time of low prices, or real or apprehended 
surplus of labour. The factory system, which has 
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absorbed all the larger handicrafts in our own 
country, has not succeeded well in France, where a 
reverse process is now actually going on, viz., the 
removal of the work from the towns into the villages. 
This is the case with the lace which used to be made 
in towns, but now in the homes of the peasants in 
the neighbourhood. Lyons silk-weaving and straw- 
plait are in the same condition. If you go across 
the upper part of French Flanders, you will find 
every cottage a lock-manufactory; the noise of the 
hammer is heard from morning till night. The 
villages are all cottage lock-factories. The factory 
system was objected to at first in England on the 
ground of its tendency thus to defeat home labour, 
but a committee of the House of Commons, in 1788, 
gave it unqualified approval. Like all other aggre- 
gations of humanity, a factory needs special laws, and 
like all other masterhood in society, requires that 
some higher authority should give compulsory pro- 
tection to the weak members. ‘These principles are 
embodied in the various Acts for abridging labour, 
and for education. These just and humane ameliora- 
tions, though owing much to the noble-minded men 
who undertook their introduction and management 
in the legislature, yet were actually due to the efforts 
of the traders themselves, the workmen in union. 
Combinations of workmen to raise wages were 
prohibited by severe penal and even cruel laws, 
dating from an early period. The last of these des- 
potic, one-sided Acts was passed in 1800, and ren- 
dered void all combinations between journeymen and 
workmen to obtain an advance or lessen hours of 
work. Two months’ imprisonment was the penalty 
enforced by magistrates for any such attempt. This 
state of things continued until 1824, when, after a 
parliamentary inquiry, the true friends of liberty 
and progress achieved a vast though silent triumph. 





SCHOOL TREATS. 
BY A LONDON CLERGYMAN. 


S I havo very lately been the principal in two 
treats, one for a school in the most densely 
populated part of London, and another in the quiet 
places of East Anglia, a comparison of these has 
stirred the memory of such a procession of town and 
country treats that I feel warmed to set down in 
black and white some of my experierice about them ; 
and that is not a little, since I have been for a while 
one of the greybeards of my generation. 

Well, however, do I recollect the pleasant anxiety 
with which as a little boy I used to look forward to 
the ‘‘tea frolic,” as the school treat of the country 
parish I lived in used to be called, and the honesty 
with which, after the treat, I distinctly remember 
once assuring the seniors that I should like a ‘tea 
frolic”? every day in the year. Thus I can still 
measure, in some sort, the boundless, unconditional 
enjoyment of the present race of boys and girls when 
the happy day comes round, and myself enjoy the 
happiness of seeing their simple pleasure. But I 
must confess that this is to me incomparably greater 
at the treat of a country school where the entertain- 
ment consists of games in the paddock and tea under 
the beech-trees in the garden. In this case—I am 
thinking of the cheap “frolic” I have just been 
giving to the children of some country parish schools 
—there is no element of danger. In London, on the 
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contrary, where some twenty vans, loaded within 
and without, have to thread the crowded streets to 
the place of entertainment, and return through them 
again at night, and where you are more or less ex- 
posed to the risks associated with strange and thirsty 
drivers, let alone the impositions and importunities 
of the camp followers, donkey-men, etc., who accom- 
pany or meet these expeditions, the minute in which 
you know that you have safely cleared the vans of 
their living loads without loss or accident, late in the 
evening, is the most comfortable in the whole twelve 
hours’ business. 

Our London treats keep me in a fever throughout 
the day, especially as we almost always go to a place 
where there is a large piece of water, and every one 
expects to have a turn in the boat. Of course I 
never allow the children to go out by themselves, 
and as the boats we have are monstrous big and 
slow, the risk is really very small. But how the 
little folks do enjoy them! They don’t appreciate 
the pace, and are content to go thirty at a time in a 
vessel which needs six oars, but on these occasions 
is propelled by-a single pair of short sculls at the 
rate of about a mile an hour; as if a salmon had the 
fins of only a stickleback. It is a row on the water, 
and that seems to be enough. Children are not 
critical about details if only the general idea is 
realised. 

There is one thing inseparable from ,their real 
enjoyment of a treat—I speak of London schools— 
and that is the opportunity of spending some money. 
I always take care that only accredited sellers shall 
be admitted, and prohibit the “bar” of any ac- 
cessible public-house; but a treat without ginger 
beer, sound fruit, cakes, etc., to be bought, is sorely 
shorn of its delights. And there must be donkeys, 
swings, etc., for the intermittent enjoyment of which 
the usual fee is a penny. This year we had also a 
steam “roundabout.” I think it was harnessed with 
some forty horses, in the circular procession of which, 
at equal intervals, were four cars. Not only was this 
magnificent machine worked by steam, but a little 
subsidiary engine ground a large barrel-organ, the 
front of which presented an array of trumpets. It 
was a thrilling moment when they sounded, and with 
a brazen clangour the whole troop set forth, first at 
a slow pace, as if with a preliminary trot before 
they broke into that mad rush which lasted nearly 
five minutes; and all fora penny. The children were 
visibly affected, and held their reins with apparent 
consciousness that they belonged to a nation which 
had furnished the heroes of the Balaclava charge. 
As, moreover, a party of non-commissioned officers 
of some regiment were having their holiday that 
same afternoon, and had with them drummer-boys 
in full fig, who rode incessantly, quite a military 
halo was shed upon the business. The effect was 
somewhat destroyed to us who looked on, since 
Policeman X, who accompanied our party, disported 
himself on the roundabout, and rode a horse with a 
red tail; sitting very far back on his steed. This red 
tail stuck out between his own two blue ones. As 
our friend was bulky, and, when in his repeated 
circuits his back was towards us, his dress concealed 
all the animal except its legs and the huge red tail, 
he presented the appearance of a new sort of centaur, 
still more grotesque from having a cocoanut on his 
head and a cigar in his mouth! It was amusing to 
see Policeman X thus relax his austerity. He is 
often on the beat by our school premises, and it is 
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pleasant to think that now there must be a still 
greater cordiality between him and the children with 
whom he has thus romped. But he is always a good- 
natured fatherly man, like most of his kin, and, with 
them, knows full well the difference—unnoticed by 
many who pronounce a sentence on the London boy 
—between the mischievous Arab and the urchin who 
is simply playing in the streets, having, poor child, 
no better ground. The true Arab seldom mixes with 
others. They keep apart from him, though they may 
knuckle down at marbles and tip the obnoxious cat 
in the same courtwhich he frequents. But when Police- 
man X comes creaking round thecorner, you will notice 
that only three or four of the scrambling company of 
brats will shuffle off. These young skulkers, who 
lead a miserable pilfering life, are, however, fre- 
quently the children of well-to-do poor people. It is 
a curious fact that when in town they seldom wander 
very far. The people in the court are generally 
quite familiar with their names, and shrewdly dis- 
tinguish between them and the crowd of boisterous 
but harmless boys who dirty their fingers in the 
gutter before the school-bell rings. Then they flock 
in, and the Arabs stay on, and you mostly notice that 
the latter have been gambling with halfpence, while 
the former have been simply at play. 

Some Arabs generally accompany our vans when 
we go for a treat. They run alongside the whole 
way, and when we drive into the field look over the 
gate at our amusements. Poor little chaps! If one 
sneaks in, Policeman X scents him in a moment, and 
though he may be in the middle of blind-man’s-buff, 
or perhaps engaged at the more appropriate game of 
‘‘knock-’em-downs,’’ turns on the intruder with tho 
familiar but inexorable—‘‘ Now then, be off.”? We 
had one contretemps in our last day’s outing. The 
landlady came up indignant. One of our children 
(we had 450) had stolen a pear. She brought for- 
ward the offender. Lo! it was the one Arab who 
had got within the premises while Policeman X was 
charging on the horse with the red tail. 

London school-children are wonderfully well 
behaved. I am bound to confess that those of our 
own country school at the rustic treat I have just 
now been giving did not show such good manners 
as those whom a few weeks before we had 
taken for a day into the country from some of the 
most crowded courts of the most densely populated 

art of London. Nor did they come up to the 

ondoners in ‘ athletics.” We have a piece of 
water with a good bathing-place here in the country, 
and I took the boys down for such as liked to have 
a dip. Not one could swim, whereas I know that 
divers of the lads from our London school swim well, 
aye, and play a better game of cricket, too, than 
their country cousins. The London boy knows much 
more of country sports and games than the country- 
man gives him credit for. Owing to railways and 
the still-growing habit of van excursions beyond the 
suburbs, you would be surprised to find, if you were 
to question the upper classes of a London boys’ 
school, how conventional is the notion of their 
cockney ignorance. ‘They travel much more than 
they did a few years ago, and very much more than 
the rustic. The appeals we see in the papers for 
‘One day in the country,” ‘A sight of green fields 
for once in the year,” etc., eter, are mostly based 
upon a misconception of the Londoner’s experience. 
When the treat comes the children care infinitely 
more for the treat pure and simple, for the play, than 
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for the fact of its being in the country. It would be, 
I repeat, surprising to find how much each boy has 
seen and knows of the country. And the Arabs 
know it too. Do they not go picking peas and fruit 
in the summer? Do they not go “hopping” in the 
pleasant places of Kent in the autumn? Your vaga- 
bond does work sometimes; and this half-gipsy, 
half-larcenous sort of occupation suits him well for a 
time. At any rate, during my last twenty years’ 
experience in London I have seen a wonderful de- 
velopment of the London boy’s knowledge of country 
life, be he Arab or regular attendant at a national 
school. 

The country treat of course differs from the Lon- 
don one. Simple swings, extemporised from the 
elm boughs with the cart rope, are almost the only 
artificial adjuncts to the children’s games. There are 
no proprietors of roundabouts, ginger-beer stalls, 
knock-’em-downs, donkeys, etc., etc., to minister to 
their amusement. Races, cricket, trap-ball, of course 
they will have, perhaps some sacks in which to jump, 
or a pole to climb, but the ordinary country school 
treat is a much more simple affair than the corre- 
sponding London one. Let me suggest, however, 
that nothing tells more to finish with than some of 
the simplest fireworks. For ten shillings you can get 
good store of crackers, squibs, Catherine wheels, and 
common rockets, which do as well as the best. In- 
deed, if they are slow to light, and smoulder long 
before they begin to fizzle, the interest in their suc- 
cess is increased. 

The country boy is rougher in his play than the 





Londoner. I notice this when they scramble. Indeed, 
from what I have very lately seen of two schools, both 
long established and good, one town and the other 
country, I find myself tempted to believe that the 
first class of Londoners would have beaten the first 
class of rustics in almost every game that they played. 
In jumping, running, and especially in the straddling 
elasticity displayed at leap-frog, I believe the coun- 
try boys would have been left far behind. I am 
radically a countryman myself, and make this con- 
cession with some reluctance, but I believe it to be 
just. I had two boys from one of the worst reputed 
streets in their crowded neighbourhood in London 
down into the country some time ago. They were 
about a fortnight in my house, and I not only 
found them perfectly tractable when I had to do 
with them, but I had not a single complaint about 
them from the servants. They did not meddle with 
the fruit or plague the animals. They were wonder- 
fully good, and surprised the rustics at cricket. 
And I am sure that there are not a few like 
them in good manners and physical ability among 
such as the countryman too often assumes to be 
affected by the supposed depravity of their circum- 
stances. Indeed, in the main, I doubt exceedingly 
if the city be more vicious than the country; and, 
as the child is the father of the man, I, having seen 
a good deal of London and rustic children, am 
pleased to think that, in their work and play, what 
are called ‘‘ poor people” would come out wonder- 
fully well, all things considered, if the lives of rich 
and poor were equally public, 





LOST CITIES OF THE CAMPAGNA., 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


II.—NYMPHA. 


F this deserted and most picturesque ola city Iam 
sorry that I can give no account from my own ex- 
perience. Few people visit it, not even archeologists, 
for in the heat of summer it would be almost certain 


death to go there. Occasionally, but very rarely, 
during the beautiful months of April and May, 
an adventurous stranger, a pedestrian poet, perhaps, 
may make his way thither, and returning with some 
wonderful story of what he has seen 1s scarcely be- 
lieved by any one. At the present moment, how- 
ever, Mr. Harold Jerichau, the gifted son of a most 
gifted mother, has adventured his life at Nympha in 
the hope of depicting on canvas the strange fairy- 
land beauty of the place and giving at the same time 
the sentiment of its weirdness and silent desolation, 
and if it be in the power of the artist’s hand to do 
it, this clever and poetical young painter will succeed. 

My account of Nympha is taken, by the author’s 
leave, from the ‘‘ Lateinisch Sommer” of Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, the only writer who, as far as I know, 
has visited or described this deserted city. 

The window of our room at the public-house 
in Norma commanded a magnificent view of the 
Maritima, or that part of the Campagna which is 
bordered by the sea, whilst directly below the rocky 
height, upon which the town stands, we were sur- 
prised by seeing a number of strange-looking mounds, 
which appeared as if formed of flowers and ivy, the 
whole surrounded by a circle of walls thickly massed 
over with the same verdant growth. Old grey towers 





rose up here and there, all ruinous, and all garlanded 
with vegetation, whilst a silvery brook was seen 
winding its way through this strange region, then 
meandering along the Pontine marshes towards a lake 
which shone out bright in the sunlight, on the mar- 
gin of the sea. 

‘What are those strange encircling walls, and 
those mounds of flowers and verdure which lie below 
the rock?” inquired I, from the landlord. 

‘That is Nympha,” he replied. 

This, then, was Nympha, that Pompeii of the 
middle ages, that buried city of the Pontine marshes. 

After a good dinner and a rest of half-an-hour, 
we went out first to see the remains of ancient Norba, 
an old Volscian town, on the ruins of which Norma 
is built, but at what period it is impossible to say. 
These lie at a few minutes’ distance from Norma, and 
consist of the remains of a citadel or fortress, and of 
the Cyclopean walls which surrounded it. The tower 
or keep stands on a lofty rock-platform, isolated and 
fortified by nature, commanding the Pontine marshes, 
out of which it rises abruptly to a dizzy height. 
Double walls inclose the inner square, into which an 
ancient gateway leads, on one side of which a circular 
columnar mass of Cyclopean stone rises to the height of 
thirty-six feet. The walls, which are from forty to 
fifty feet high, surround the steep rock, and on the 
rocky platform above, which has been hewn into an 
exact square, three immense foundations of well- 
built Cyclopean stone are visible, on which probably 
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rose the ancient temple, or some other public build- 
ing of the citadel. 

A small ancient cistern and a few subterranean 
chambers and grottoes are all, with the exception of 
the fortress and the walls, which remain of Norba. 

The panorama of the Maritima, seen from the 
rocky platform of the old fortress, is splendid, and the 
eye never wearies with tracing out the historical points 
along the shore, which is distinctly visible from the 
ancient Antium, now Porto d’Anzo, to the fantastic 
and jagged Cape of Circe, near Terracina; even the 
towers which rise up along the line of coast, like 
lonely sea-obelisks, are visible. These towers were 
built in the ninth century as defences against the 
Saracens, who then infested the Italian coasts. To 
this day the whole of Italy and every Italian island 
is garlanded by such a border of picturesque towers. 

Of Antium, the favourite resort of the Roman em- 
perors and their courts, a few words may be said. 
Here Augustus received from the senate the title of 
the father of his country. It was the favourite resi- 
dence of Tiberius and Caligula, and here Nero was 
born. Hadrian had one of his magnificent villas 
here, and here were found, in long-after centuries, 
the ‘‘ Fighting Gladiator” and the ‘* Apollo Belve- 
dere.” Here, also, were famous temples, one of them 
dedicated to AEsculapius or Apollo, where tradition 
states the Epidaurian serpent to have rested when 
on its way to Rome. 

Yonder tower which shines out white on the shore, 
and near to which lies the dark wood, is Astura, 
where young Conraddin was betrayed and impri- 
soned, and where, too, in the ancient times others 
came to suffer. Cicero had a villa there, close to the 
sea, where he retired to mourn for.the loss of his be- 
loved daughter, and where again he came when pro- 
scribed by Anthony, wandering about in the night- 
time in great perplexity of mind, and incapable of 
coming to a right judgment. <A mile distant is an- 
other tower, Torre Forceverde, from the marsh-stream 
of that name, which, flowing out of the wild wood- 
lands, creeps onward to the sea. Farther on is 
another tower, standing on the margin of a large 
lake, which shines like liquid gold, and around which 
lie thick green woods. A strange, almost ghostly 
silence pervades the spot; you stand as in an en- 
chanted world; you glance upwards and see the 
fish-eagle wheeling round in perpetual circles, and 
the pale, fever-stricken fisherman, rocking in his 
slender boat, and dreamily taking in his nets; or the 
half-naked leech-gatherer, pursuing there his solitary 
calling. 

Yonder tower and lake are those of Fogliano, in 
ancient times Claustra Romana, where Lucullus had 
a magnificent villa, and gormandized. There, too, 
the little river Nympheus, which we saw leaping 
through the verdant ruins of Nympha, pours itself 
into the Lake of Fogliano. A little farther on, and 
we have Lago de’ Monaci (the lake of the monks) ; 
then Lago di Crapolace ; and, lastly, the large lake of 
Paolo, with its tower, not far from which rises, like 
an island, the Cape Circe, which the poets have im- 
mortalized as the residence of the fabled enchantress. 

A word or two now on the Pontine marshes, and 
we enter Nympha. 

Every one who has not travelled by the beautiful 
road from Terracina, has an idea that the Pontine 
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undergrowth, in which the porcupine, the deer, the 
wild boar, the buffalo, and the half-wild cattle range 
at will. In May and June the Pontine land is a 
wide sea, that is to say, of flowers. In the heat of 
summer it is a Tartarus, over which pale fever creeps 
insidiously but surely, that torment of the poor half- 
savage shepherds and tillers of the soil who are com- 
pelled to remain constantly at their solitary farms for 
the sake of earning their daily bread. 

The nearer we approach the sea, the greater is the 
depth of wood. From the mouth of the Tiber, the 
forests of Ostia, of Ardea, of Nettuno, Cisterna, and 
Terracina advance towards each other. In the depths 
of these forests, as well as at their outskirts, lie 
solitary farms, principally for the rearing of cattle, 
some also for tillage, as those of Conca, Campo 
Morto, Campo Leone, and Tor del Felee. Through 
these occasional openings of the forests we can dis- 
tinctly trace the Appian Way, which Pope Pius v1 
restored, and which in consequence has been called 
Linea Pia. We can see Cisterna, the most consi- 
derable place on the marshes, where stood in ancient 
times the Three Taverns, and farther on For Appio, 
the old Appii Forum, for it was by this road that 
St. Paul travelled on his way to Rome. 

In no age whatever have the Pontine marshes 
been drained. Julius Caesar flattered himself that 
he had an effectual scheme for this purpose, but he 
died before it was carried out. The empire, which 
was so lavish in its expenditure on buildings of 
every kind, did nothing for this great object, and it 
is very remarkable that it was only under the rule of 
a barbarian king—under the great Theodoric—that 
not only the remains of the Appian Way were re- 
stored, but also a portion of the marshes as far as 
Terracina was drained. At this day the stranger will 
find this celebrated work of a Goth recorded on two 
stone tablets at Terracina. The energetic Sixtus v, 
a man of a truly practical Roman spirit, was the first 
of the popes who again undertook the draining of 
the marshes; and two centuries later his example 
was followed by Pius v1, who renewed the Appian 
Way, dug a great canal near it, with lesser canals in 
other directions, and thus converted a portion of the 
marshes into sound cultivable land, and rendered 
by so doing an enduring service to this part of the 
Maritima. 

Descending now by a steep, rocky path from the 
Cyclopean walls of Norba, we reach Nympha, the 
almost legendary ruin of a city, with walls, towers, 
churches, convents, and dwelling-houses, half sunk in 
the morass, and buried under the thickest growth of 
ivy. Of a truth this Nympha is more fascinating 
even than Pompeii, the houses of which stand like 
half demolished mummies which have been dragged 
forth from the volcanic ashes. Over Nympha waves 
a fragrant ocean of flowers; every wall, every house, 
every church, is veiled by the most wonderful growth 
of ivy, and on every ruin floats the triumphant 
banner of the god of spring and of nature. One feels 
an indescribable influence as one wanders between the 
fallen walls, the wind playing amongst the leaves, 
and not a voice heard but that of the raven, the only 
seneschal of the tower, the murmuring of the rushing 
brook, the Nympheus, the whispering of the tall 
reeds on its banks, and the melodious singing and 
rustling of the dry grasses all around. It seems as 





marshes are disgusting and offensive bogs. There is | 
bog-land enough and water enough, it is true, but | 
they lie concealed by magnificent woods and dense ! 


if Nympha, like Pompeii, had been buried, not with 
ashes, but with flowers. The thousand tribes of 
Flora now dwell here and keep their festival. They 
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crowd through the streets, they advance in procession 
towards the ruined churches; they climb the towers, 
they look laughingly from all the broken window- 
frames; they block up every door-way, as if the 
elves and fairies, the water-nymphs and all the 
spirits of the legendary world of poetry, were within. 
Here are yellow mulleins and mallows, fragrant 
narcissi, grey-bearded thistles, white lilies and wild 
laurels, mastix and tall ferns, long trails of the 
clematis and bramble, crimson foxgloves, which look 
like enchanted Saracens, caper-plants with their fan- 
tastic flowers in the rifts of the walls, together with 
fragrant wall-flowers, wild myrtle, mint, and the 
golden broom; and again the dark ivy, which covers 
all the ruins, and hurls itself over the walls like 
verdant cascades. Yes, one leaps, as it were, into an 
ocean of flowers, wild with the delight of their beauty 
and fragrance, the whole spirit enchanted as by a 
wonderful fairy-tale. 

The walls of Nympha, built in the middle ages, 
are still entire, and surround this ghostly city like an 
immense ring, but all covered with ivy, here and | 
there only a crumbling parapet or square ruined 
tower piercing its way through. The gates are no 
less garlanded and barricaded with wild-vine, ivy, 
and bramble bushes, as if the flowers of Nympha, 
fearing a foe from without, as formerly the Saracens, 
the soldiers of Barbarossa, or of the Dukes of Alba | 
or Colonna, had entrenched themselves behind ivy | 
bulwarks, perhaps because the will-o’-the-wisps and 
jack-o’-lanterns of the marshes had besieged their 
city, and would entice the spirit of the flowers into 
their bogs. 

Every street and square still remains surrounded 
by its houses—many of them palaces, with half-Gothic 
architecture, once the abodes of wealthy nobles—all 
ruinous, but all preserved as in a web of ivy. Most 
wonderful are the churches, of which there are four 
or five, all in ruins. I never beheld anything so 
fantastic, but I despair of giving any adequate idea 
of their strange beauty. How describe this tall, 
grey, ruinous campanile, with its windows, some cir- 
cular, others divided by small columns, its medieval 
friezes and lace-like brickwork, wearing its festal 
attire of ivy, its masses of brilliant flowers waving 
in the wind? How describe the picturesque broken 
niches and the nave of the church, overhung as by a 
crimson tapestry of flowers? ‘These churches are 
old, dating back to the eleventh or twelfth century, 
if not earlier, their style being that of the simple 
basilica. Flowers now are the worshippers, their 
swinging censers the sweet Bacchantic roses. Here 
and there an old fresco looks from the wall or the 
tribune through the thick veil of ivy, frescoes of 
martyrs with palms in their hands and the emblems 
of their martyrdom at their feet. The faded nimbus 
on the pale brow or the once golden dalmatica, show 
themselves dimly through the veil of flowers. Here 
no longer is heard the litany of the monks—only the 
cockchafer humming his drowsy song as he flies 
round and round, and the unceasing, Anacreontic lay 
of the marsh-cricket in the grass. The flowers, the 
cockchafers, and the crickets, will never cease from 
this temple. A complaint, it is said, was once carried 
to St. Bernard that innumerable swarms of flies had 
taken possession of a church which was just conse- 
crated, and could not be got rid of. ‘‘I will excom- 
municate them!’ said the saint; and behold, when 
the messengers returned to the church, all the flies 











laydead. But there is not any saint powerful enough 
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to excommunicate the flowers out of the churches of 
Nympha, and however angry the painted martyrs 
may be,.the ivy comes creeping onward season after 
season, and will soon wholly veil them from sight. 
Many are already in this condition, nothing remain- 
ing but the hem of a garment, or the name in Roman 
characters, from amongst which I deciphered Saint 
Xystus, Saint Cesarius, and Saint Laurentius. Enter- 
ing the church of the last-mentioned saint, what a 
view presented itself! The ancient Byzantine or 
Alexandrian mosaic of the floor, with its arabesques, 
circles, and squares, seemed now imitated in flowers, 
and from the confessional, where once reposed the 
bones of the saint, had sprung up a luxuriant Indian 
vine, with its purple berries. 

At the entrance of the city stands the castle, once 
the seat of proud barons, in whose dungeon below 
the tower the victims of feudalism pined to death. 
The tower is very picturesque, square and lofty, 
built of strong red brick, the masonry as solid as that 
of the Torre delle Milizie in Rome, and apparently 
of the same period. The raven and the jackdaw 
build now in its crevices, and above its broken 
turrets, on which a perfect thicket of bushes seems 
to have taken root, is heard the shrill cry of the 
circling faleon. The castle stands on the margin of 
a large fish-pond, which here, at the entrance of this 
city of the dead, spreads itself like a Stygian bog, 
bordered with tall reeds. It is a strange scene, like 
something out of Hades. The gloomy towers and 
other ruins throw their dark image on the stagnant 
water, the reeds send forth their melancholy murmur, 
now and then the deep sob of the water-hen is heard, 
like the sigh of an uneasy ghost. I seated myself 
on the water’s edge, and looked down into the green 
spirit-world; then abroad to the blue enchanting 
hills along which lay the Cyclopean walls of Norba 
and Castelli; then across the Pontine marshes to the 
sea, now lit up by the evening sun, and from the 
bright mirror of which stood forth the Cape of Circe. 

The water-spring which supplied the city was in 
the bed of this pond, and it now flows out rapidly, in 
a living stream which forms a striking contrast of 
fresh, vigorous life in the midst of this grim world of 
death. It leaps along through the midst of the 
ruins with all the buoyant impulse of a mountain 
stream, as if it would chase away the demons and 
tear away the ivy trails, after which it may be seen, 
like a living thing, shining and bounding onward, 
through the Pontine marshes, to the sea. 

Near the margin of the pond it turned a mill, 
which was built in the style of the middle ages, and 
a portion of which still remains, with its Roman- 
Gothie windows, divided with stone mullions. An 
inscription on the granary wall states that Francescus 
Gaetani, Duke of Sermoneta and Lord of Nympha, 
built it and the entrance to the place, together with 
the mill, in 1765, so that Nympha, like Galera, had 
inhabitants at that time. 

The history of this remarkable city is, however, 
somewhat dark. It belonged in the tenth century to 
the Frangipanis. The celebrated Pope Alexander mt 
was consecrated here on the 20th September, 1159. 
The family of the Gaetani have, however, been in 
possession of Nympha from the thirteenth century, 
and their descendants hold it at the present time. 
The family archives in Rome preserve many docu- 
ments which prove that the nephew of Boniface vm, 
Pietro Gaetani, Lateran Count Palatine, and Count 
of Caserta, purchased by degrees the houses and 
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lands of Nympha. It is a great pleasure to me to 
read these old parchments, with their wonderful cali- 
graphy, which so perfectly exhibit the spirit of the 
age; but I have found no deeds of a period later 
than the fifteenth century relating to Nympha. One, 
however, dated 22nd February, 1319, refers to the 
baronial castle, the ruins of which stand on the 
margin of the pond. 

It is not known at what time Nympha was wholly 
abandoned by its inhabitants. The historian, who 
ought to know everything, is obliged here to confess 
his ignorance, but the poet covers the mystery wil- 
lingly with a wreath of ivy. 

In ancient times the lovely stream was a nymph, 
and had her temple by the fountain and the lake, and 
from her the place derived its beautiful name. Old 
tradition says that the church dedicated to St. 
Michael the Archangel was built on the site of her 
ancient temple. 

In the year 1216 Cardinal Ugolino, afterwards 
Gregory 1x, built a church here to the Holy Mary of 
the Myrtle-hill, Santa Maria del Mirtelo. The 
knights of the order of Lazarus had also a house 
here. All now are in ruins. 

Yet is this deserted city of the dead, over which 
broods the pale spectre of the Pontine marshes, 
poetically beautiful and fascinating, a fairy tale of 
history and nature, garlanded with ever-verdant ivy 
and scattered over with flowers. 

In conclusion, it may perhaps interest the reader 
to know that the present head of the ancient family 
of Gaetani, the Lords of Nympha, Michael Angelo 
Gaetani, Duke of Sermoneta, is one of the most en- 
lightened and liberal of the Roman princes. He is 
aman of great erudition, an accomplished scholar, 
and patron of art. He is said to possess a profound 
critical knowledge of the writings of Dante, and 
although perfectly blind, can repeat whole cantos 
from that great poet from memory. He is at the 
same time extremely liberal in politics, and interested 
in all reforms. Both he and his son have married 
English wives, the younger lady holding a con- 
spicuous place in the court of the Princess Margaret. 
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Sir Joun Lusnock’s TAME Wasp. — The subjoined letter 
from the distinguished archeologist and financier, to whom 
toilers in shops and offices are chiefly indebted for ‘‘the Lub- 
bock Holidays,” will no doubt be highly gratifying to our 
readers. It describes the finding, the domesticated habits, the 
last illness and dying moments of that ‘‘ interesting wasp,” 
about which Sir John discoursed so pleasantly at the last meet- 
ings of the British Association at Brighton, and whose lamented 
death was recently announced in the newspapers :— 


‘*Hicu Extms, Beckenham, Kent, 
12th April, 1873. 

‘*Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiries, I beg to send you 
the following particulars about my poor wasp. 

**T took it, with its nest, in the Pyrenees last May. The nest, 
which was beautifully regular, consisted of about twenty cells, 
the majority of which contained an egg; but as yet no grubs 
had been hatched out, and, of course, my wasp was as yet alone 
in the world. 

‘*T had no difficulty in inducing her to feed on my hand, but 
at first she was shy and nervous. She kept her sting in con- 
stant readiness, and once or twice in the train, when the officials 
came for tickets, and I was compelled to hurry her back into 
her bottle, she stung me slightly—I think, however, entirely 
from fright. 

‘Gradually she became quite used to me, and when I took 





her on my hand evidently expected to be fed. She allowed me 
to stroke her without any appearance of fear, and for some 
months I never saw her sting. , 

‘© When the cold weather came on she fell into a drowsy state, 
and I began to hope she would hibernate, and survive the 
winter. I kept her in a dark place, but watched her carefully, 
and fed her if ever she seemed at all restless. 

‘* She came out occasionally, and seemed as well as usual till 
near the end of February, when one day I observed that she had 
nearly lost the use of her antenne, though the rest of the body 
was as usual, She would take no food. Next day I tried again 
to feed her, but the head seemed dead, though she could still 
move her legs, wings, and abdomen. The following day I offered 
her food for the last time, but both head and thorax were dead 
or paralysed ; she could but wag her tail, a last token, as I 
could almost fancy, of gratitude and affection. As far as I 
could judge, her death was quite painless, and she now occupies 
a place in the British Museum. 

“‘T am, etc., Joun Lubpock.” 


Inish WeEps.—The Vicar of Holywood, near Belfast, 
writes :—‘‘I am interested in your remarks about weeds in 
Irish farming (quoted on page 352, from ‘Ireland in 1872’). 
You may be amused by the enclosed list of weeds found by me 
in one drill of turnips in a field five miles from Belfast, 
October, 1872. 

“*T think a handbill, pointing out the necessity of eradicating 
weeds and the time to do it, might be circulated, through 
clergy, magistrates, police, post-offices, etc., in Ireland, with 
good effect. 

**G. Ropert Wynne, Vicar of Holywood.” 

Weeds found in one drill of unwecded turnips, five miles 
from Belfast, October, 1872 :— 

Stellaria media (chickweed). 
Cerastium triviale (varieties). 
Potentilla reptans (cinquefoil). 
Potentilla anserina (silver weed). 
Euphorbia helioscopia (spurge). 
Galeopsis Tetrahit (hemp nettle). 
Anthemis arvensis (com. chamomile). 
Epilobium parviflorum (willow herb). 
Polygonum Persicaria (Persicaria). 
Polygonum aviculare (knot grass). 
Mentha arvensis (mint). 

Gnaphalium uliginosum (cudweed). 
Linum usitatissimum (flax). 

Ervum hirsutum (tare). 

Tussilago farfara (colt’s-foot). 
Ranunculus repens (crowfoot). 
Achillea Ptarmica (sneezewort). 
Holcus lanatus (meadow soft grass). 
Triticum repens (couch grass). 

Bellis perennis (daisy). 
Chrysanthemum segetum (corn marigold). 
Lolium perenne (perennial rye grass). 
Senecio vulgaris (groundsel). 
Prunella vulgaris (self heal). 
Sonchus arvensis (sow thistle). 
Capsella bursa-pastoris (shepherd's purse). 
Atriplex patula (orache). 
Carduus—several (thistle). 

Brassica sinapium (charlock). 
Githago segetum (corn cockle). 
Leontodon Taraxacum (dandelion). 
Stachys palustris (?) (woundwort). 

All the above were in abundance, and the rest of the field 
seemed equally prolific. G. R. W. 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS oF Fisk UNIvErsiIty, NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE.—The real negro melodists who have lately attracted 
so much well-merited notice, are emancipated slaves, students 
of the above university for freedmen. They have been on a 
singing campaign through the States to raise money for a jubilee 
hall and other buildings. They have been induced to come to 
England, where the national sympathy for the negro, as well as 
their own talent, will ensure for them a cordial reception. They 
sing the songs of their captivity with a sweetness characteristic 
of the African voice, enhanced by careful training. The 
minstrels are eleven in number, seven being females, and their 
music is distinguished by a wild pathos and individuality quite 
different from our ordinary conception of negro melodies. An 
interesting volume containing their personal history and 
portraits, the words and music of their songs, and the incidents 
of their tour in America, has been published in this country by 
Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton. 
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